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in this, as in all the speculation of his time, both summed
up the teaching of his predecessors, and gave a foundation
for subsequent construction. There is, indeed, no reason
to suppose that Aquinas took any special interest in the
economic side of life. His reason for dealing with it evi-
dently was that his object and method was encyclopaedic,
aiming afc surveying the whole field of thought. But it
is worth while noticing both how wide his experience had
been and how great his reputation soon became. Born about
1225, of a noble family in the kingdom of Naples, he became,
when a mere boy, a member of the preaching order of
Dominicans, studied at Cologne and Paris, for many years
taught at Paris, taking his share in the struggle between
the University and the Eriars, and finally returned to Italy,
to work for eight years at his encyclopaedia, the Summa
Theologica, and to die in 1274. Even before his death he
had been recognized as the greatest of theological teachers ;
and he soon came to be regarded as the typical representa-
tive of theology, of intellect applied to the service of Chris-
tian truth. His position in mediaeval thought is illustrated
by the well-known picture, ascribed to Taddeo Gaddi, in the
church of S. Maria Novella, in Florence: there the grave
square-browed figure of Aquinas is high and lifted up upon
a throne; supporting him on either side are the sacred and
profane sciences, each with its best representative among
men; while beneath his footstool are the arch-heretics,
Arius, Sabellius, Averrhoes.

Aquinas had been discussing the intellectual and moral
virtues: he had come to justice, which he defines as " the
perpetual and constant will of giving to every one that which
is his right;" and this brings him to the subject of trade.
And the first question he puts is, whether it is allowable to sell
n thing for more than it is worth. His method usually is first to